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A System op Practical Therapeutics. By Eminent American and 
Foreign Authors. Edited by Hobart Amoby Habe, M.D., Professor 
of Therapeutics, Jefferson Medical College; Physician to Jefferson Col¬ 
lege Hospital, etc., Philadelphia. New (second) edition, thoroughly 
revised. In three handsome octavo volumes, containing 2593 pages, with 
457 engravings and 26 full-page colored plates. Philadelphia and New 
York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1901. 

The second volume of Professor Hare’s System of Therapeutics , which 
deals with the treatment of fevers, skin diseases, the respiratory, circu¬ 
latory, renal, and nervous systems, is divided into twenty-nine chapters, 
contributed by twenty-five well-known authorities, almost all of whom 
are teachers of the subject on which they write. Ten of the chapters 
are entirely new, the rest have been overhauled and carefully amended. 
It is written from a bedside staud-point, in lucid terms, which, though 
not dogmatic, are sufficiently positive and convincing to guide rather 
than direct. It is a work calculated to make the reader think; it con¬ 
tains exercises for his judgment; a drug is not recommended for a 
symptom, but the cause of complaint is diligently sought, removed if 
possible, and the effect is combated with an eye to the individual as 
well as to the disease. An effort is made to inculcate rational instead 
of routine treatment, to smooth ruts with reason, and to append to 
each recipe brains quantum suffic'd. Hare well says that “ the curse of 
therapeutics is the fact that physicians do not think for themselves, but 
blindly follow some method.” ’Archaic procedures and untried novel¬ 
ties, with a few justifiable exceptions, are excluded. 

Typhoid fever, pneumonia, and intestinal parasites are treated by 
the editor. He says of enteric fever that meddlesome therapeutics 
designed to abort or jugulate the disease is not only fallacious but 
baneful in practice; that the patient should be allowed to get well; 
that antityphoidal inoculations are practically futile; that the urine con¬ 
tains bacilli and should be disinfected, and that the diet should be more 
liberal. He controls fever with cold: sponging some, rubbing some with 
ice, and using the plunge-bath in others. He prays against the routine 
bath treatment, quoting Osier: “ When I hear a poor fellow (who has 
been dumped, like Fnlstaff, hissing hot into a cool tub) chattering out 
maledictions upon nurses and doctor I am inclined to resent it and to 
pray for a method which may be, while equally life-saving, to put it 
mildly, less disagreeable.” He quotes Keen on perforation, and hopes 
that diagnosis may so far advance that enterorrhagia may be arrested 
by abdominal section. 

In addition to the remedies given for hiccough the reviewer has got 
gratifying results from strapping the diaphragm—i. e. t adjusting broad 
strips of adhesive plaster around the lower chest and upper abdomen 
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to limit the spasm. We are sorry the complications are not dealt with 
more fully, as there i3 a sense of incompleteness when the end of the 
dissertation is reached. 

Of pneumonia he writes that the value of oxygen is problematical; 
that antipneumotoxin is in the experimental stage and does not give 
results which would justify its use; that persons whose lungs are im¬ 
paired in vital resistance should be forbidden to enter the room of a 
person suffering from this disease, and that the sputum should be care* 
fully disinfected. A short time since we had the opportunity to observe 
a wife’s devotion to a husband afflicted with pneumonia rewarded by 
a frank attack of pneumonitis; this is but one case, but it has left on 
impression. 

Under the individual prophylaxis of malaria, by James M. Anders, 
we are advised to avoid night air, to sleep above the ground-floor of a 
dwelling, and to boil our drinking-water, but we find no reference to 
the anopheles or to mosquito-netting. 

William M. Welsh describes the management of variola in the 
manner expected from so eminent an authority. In common with 
mo3t therapeutists the author maintains that scarring can be prevented 
only by aborting the rash, and that of all the ectrotic measures advo¬ 
cated none is of any value, and many are distinctly harmful. 

In treating varicella, rubeola, rubella, and scarlatina J. P. Crozer 
Griffith holds that every effort should be made to prevent other chil¬ 
dren contracting the disease, and that the physician should wear during 
his visit linen or rubber overclothing, should disinfect his face and 
hands before leaving the anteroom, and should not go directly from the 
house to those of other patients. This advice is sound but seldom 
practicable, and we fear our brothers will little heed it. 

In discussing yellow fever D. T. Laing states that it can be treated 
in a room without communicating the disease to non-immunes. He 
believes the infection is conveyed by means of emanations other than 
gaseous, the environs being infected and capable of producing yellow 
fever in others, but that it takes some days before the environment is 
thus capable of inducing the disease. The bacillus icteroides is asserted 
to be far from being accented as the true germ of yellow fever. Suna- 
relli’s serum appears to ne of very doubtful value; the use of blood- 
serum of recent immunes, however, seems to have assumed a more 
favorable position. We should like to feel pretty sure of our benefactor 
before allowing his serum to traverse our veins. The cold bath is 
recommended for high fever and is contraindicated in the old, the very 
young, and the feeble. The culex fasciatus is ignored, perhaps because 
the book was in press before the conclusion reached by Heed, Carroll, 
Agraraonte, and Lazear, that the mosquito serves as the intermediate 
host for the parasite of yellow fever, was published. Osier, however, 
says this conclusion is too positive from such scanty data. 

The paper by Frederick A. Packard on tonsillitis, influenza, and 
acute articular rheumatism is written with the thoroughness and 
freshness characteristic of the author. He favors the view that rheu¬ 
matism is an infection which frequently enters at the throat; that the 
salicyl compounds are Specifics—snortening the duration of the attack, 
mitigating its severity, and lessening the complications. 

Floyd M. Crandall details the treatment of diphtheria, spasmodic 
croup, rickets, mumps, and diseases of the mucous membrane of the 
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mouth. He argues that the antitoxin treatment has passed from the 
realm of discussion to that of certainty, and advocates its use in every 
suspected case without waiting for a positive diagnosis. “ The list of 
drugs in the pharraacopceia is long. For all it is claimed that they are 
of value in the treatment of one and the other of the ills to which our 
flesh is heir, yet few of even the most useful have been subjected to the 
same fierce criticism as has the antitoxin of diphtheria and still fewer 
have borne the ordeal as triumphantly.” Post-diphtheritic laryngeal 
steuosis, admittedly rare, is absent both from the text and index. 

Organic diseases of the heart is presented by W. H. Thompson. 
The Schott treatment within limits is fully indorsed. One does not get 
an adequate idea as to just what the Oertel treatment is. We are 
sure surgeons would take exception to treating suppurative pericarditis 
by tapping. 

The value of the sections on gastric diseases by Thomas G. Ashton, 
and kidney diseases by N. S. Davis, Jr., would be greatly enhanced by 
an elaboration of the surgical therapeutics of these organs. Xhe gen¬ 
eral practitioner wants to know what to do when drugs fail to control 
luematemesis, when lavage fails to cure gastrectasia, and when ulcer 
ventriculi resists all medical measures. We regret that early resort to 
exploratory laparotomy is not emphasized and urged in gastric cancer 
suspects, as it is the only hope, and not a forlorn'hope, as many think; 
carcinoma of the stomach can be and has been cured by early excision. 

There is an excellent exposition of the treatment of apoplexy, brain 
and spinal tumors, meningitis, cerebritis, and Deuritis by Charles K. 
Mills. He refers to Daw barn’s method of treating cerebral apoplexy 
by sequestrating a large portion of blood in the limbs by means of the 
Spanish windlass, thus diminishing blood-pressure at the bleeding-point 
and favoring luemostasis. In discussing the surgery of brain tumors 
he says: “ Absolutely inviolable, then, are only the middle region of 
the base and its bordering convolutions—the corpora quadrigemina 
and the pons oblongata;” and writes concerning spinal tumors that 
antisyphilitic measures and operation are our only curative resources; 
the latter formerly dismissed as chimerical, absurd, or even cruel, now 
has an advocacy based upon at least a few striking successes; and 
gives space to Lamphear’s operation for tubercular meningitis, which 
consists in opening and irrigating the meningeal cavity as the belly is 
flushed in tubercular peritonitis. Keen and Senn believe this proce¬ 
dure justifiable. 

Wharton Sinkler gives an able disquisition on headaches and neu¬ 
ralgia, to which he appends a list of 127 remedies for these distressing 
symptoms. Trephining for inveterate headache, although mentioned 
in the text, is not included in this list. 

The therapeutics of the liver and spleen, by John H. Musser, is well 
up to date and thoroughly practical; we note, however, the absence of 
calcium chloride in the treatment of the hemorrhage of jaundice. 

The remaining contributions to this volume are : Dengue, by J. W. 
McLaughlin, wno gives the micrococcus of dengue as the probable 
cause of this disease; Diseases of the Bloodvessels, by Frederick C. 
Shattuck, who fails to mention Meigs on en'dophlebitis; Nervous 
Diseases of the Heart, a highly interesting and instructive chapter by 
Sir Lauder Brunton, the only foreign contributor to this volume; Dis¬ 
orders of Sleep, an admirable article, by Hugh T. Patrick; Asthma, 
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Bronchitis, and Whooping-cough, by Norman Bridge; Diarrhoeal Dis¬ 
eases and Dysentery, by W. W. Johnson; Drug Habits, by F. X. Der- 
cum; Locomotor Ataxia, Acute Infantile Spinal Paralysis, Myelitis, 
and Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis, by M. Allen Starr; Spasmodic 
Affections of the Nervous System, by Joseph Collins; Medical Treat¬ 
ment of Insanity, by H. M. Bannister; Hospital Treatment of In¬ 
sanity, by Edward N. Brush; and the Modern Treatment of Diseases 
of the Skin, by Henry W. Stelwagon. 

In looking over this book we are struck with absence of references 
in many portions and by the fact that there are only two prescriptions 
with eight and only one with nine ingredients; this in itself speaks 
eloquently for the volume. 

We may sincerely commend this work to the profession, believing it 
to be eminently practical, flush with the times, and thorough, and 
because its text is interwoven with an “ inordinate amount of common 
sense.” F. T. S. 


Recest Obstetbic Litebatdbe. 

Human Placentation. By J. Clabence Webster, B.A., M.D. With 
233 illustrations. Pp. 126. Chicago: W. T. Keener & Co., 1901. 

In the book under consideration the author gives the results of inves¬ 
tigations covering a period of several years, accompanied by a biblio¬ 
graphy. 

He first considers the structure of the mucouB membrane of the body 
of the uterus before impregnation, and then passes to a description of 
the decidua. He gives a synopsis of the descriptions published of the 
earliest embryos, especially that of Peters, of Leopold, and of Reichert. 
His observations agree in the main with Peters’ description. He 
believes that pregnancy brings about a marked hypertrophy of pre¬ 
existing embryonic cellular elements. Actual cell division can be dis¬ 
tinguished in parts. He repudiates absolutely other views of this process, 
aud pays his respects to the authors of these views by saying that their 
opinions must be entirely abandoned. He calls attention to the inter¬ 
esting fact that in the great mass of mammalians menstruation does not 
occur, but the fertilized ovum grows upon the normal unaltered mucosa. 
It is to be regretted that the author adheres to the terms “ reflexa,” 
“serotina,” and “ vera” in describing the decidua. His statements 
would be clearer if he would adopt the usage naming the decidua 
uterine, placental, or ovular. He thinks that the ovular decidua or 
reflexa has for its function to fix and steady the ovum during its early 
life while the placenta is being established. Its gradual disappearance 
is in harmony with this view. 

In treating of the placental decidua or serotina, the syncytium comes 
up for consideration. He finds that in the uterine decidua or vera in 
the sixth week there is no trace of syncytium, when the latter is abun¬ 
dantly present on the placental decidua or serotina. The progressive 
changes in the decidua he ascribes largely to pressure of the uterine 
contents caused by the growing ovum. The epithelium on the surface 
degenerates and disappears, probably because of some influence of the 
fcetal epiblast. The theory of fatty degeneration he rejects. 
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As regards the relations of the ovum to the decidua, in the earliest 
pregnancy yet described the chorionic vesicle is embedded in the sub¬ 
stance of the compact layer of the uterine mucosa, the epiblost forming 
a thick layer of trophoblast broken up by vacuoles and spaces. Syncy¬ 
tium is already forming where the cells are in contact with maternal 
blood. Villi develop as buds of fcetal epiblast. The statement of 
Duval is quoted, that the placenta in its origin represents a maternal 
hemorrhage, circumscribed or encysted by ectodermal foetal elements. 
The villi ao not extend into the mouth of a sinus, but are attached to 
the surface of the decidua. 

A detailed description of the chorion at various stages of pregnancy 
follows, and it is noted that the intervillous circulation is largely inde¬ 
pendent of sudden changes in the circulation of the mother. Blood 
moves through the villi as a steadily advancing mass. 

The separation plane of the ovum is mainly through the compact 
layer of the placental and uterine decidua in its middle or outer layer. 
In incomplete abortions the entire uterine decidua or vera may be left 
with or without the ovular decidua and villi. In these cases the sepa¬ 
ration plane extends only through the outer layer of the placental 
decidua. In the latter months, when complete abortion occurs, the 
ovum still separates mainly through the compact layers. The same is 
true in the late months of pregnane)' and at full term, but owing to the 
thinness of this layer the separation often occurs through the junction 
of compact and spongy layers. After the complete delivery of the 
ovum the uterus has still attached to its inner surface the main thick¬ 
ness of the decidua which was present before labor began. 

The author describes the placenta when expelled, and agrees with 
those who have studied the nature of placental infarcts. A chapter on 
the phytogeny of the placenta concludes the text of the book. 

The illustrations are most of them reasonably clear. Some, how¬ 
ever, are indistinct, and some are so small that a clear idea of the matter 
stated is not obtained from the illustration. Microphotographs are rarely 
dear when reproduced in half-tone. They require redrawing or careful 
strengthening to bring out the points especially desired. The presswork 
of the book is fairly good, hut is not up to the best standard. It is to 
be regretted that the author’s labors do not meet with more worthy 
illustration. 

His view of syncytioma malignum is that its origin is decidedly a 
foetal one. E. P. D. 

A Text-book on Practical Obstetrics. By Egbert H. Grandin, 

M.D., and George W. Jarman, M.D. Third edition. Philadelphia: 

The F. A. Davis Co., 1900. 

This work was originally issued in two volumes, and is especially 
designed to inform those interested in the practice of obstetrics. It 
gives a clear and rational exposition of modern obstetric knowledge, 
and is illustrated with a considerable number of pictures of greater and 
less value. 

In its present form the work has been put into one volume and made 
of very convenient size. 

The authors have decided views regarding methods of treatment, and 
express them clearly. Their subject-matter is worthy of a better dress, 
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as some of the illustrations and the general appearance of the volume 
are not in keeping with its value. It is a useful and interesting book, 
and one which deserves its popularity with the profession. 

The Obstetric Clinic. By Denslow Lewis, P.H.C., M.D. Chicago: 

E. H. Colegrove, 1900. 

In this volume the writer publishes from stenographic reports a series 
of clinical lectures upon obstetrics given at the Cook County Hospital, 
Chicago. In many branches of obstetrics his material has been ample, 
and he has presented a number of interesting cases. Much of the volume 
is in accord with recent knowledge upon the subject. The matter is 
published in a very cheap form, and does not reflect especial credit upon 
the mechanical maker of the book. 

A Manual of Obstetrical Technique. By Joseph Brown Cooke, 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1900. 

In this little volume Dr. Cooke describes briefly the technique of 
modern obstetric practice, with especial reference to the practice of 
asepsis and antisepsis. Lists are given of needed supplies; printed 
blanks are reproduced for the definite information of the reader. The 
illustrations are from photographs, and are clear and good. The book 
will be useful to students and physicians. E. P. D. 


Uterine Fibromyomata, their Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treat¬ 
ment. By E. Stanmore Bishop, F.R.C.S. Eng., President Manchester 
Clinical Society; Fellow of the British Gynecological Society; Honorary 
Surgeon Amcoats Hospital, Manchester, etc. With 49 illustrations. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1901. 

This is, perhaps, the best treatise on uterine fibroids which has yet 
appeared. It is a beautifully printed and illustrated book of 314 pages, 
most of the illustrations being full-page plates and many of them 
modified from Kelly. 

In operative gynecology the teaching is thoroughly up to date, and 
reflects the latest thought of the world’s greatest workers in this field. 
The text is divided into twelve chapters, in which the subject is con¬ 
sidered under the following heads: I., Introduction; II., Anatomical 
Considerations; III., Symptomatology and Diagnosis; IV., Develop¬ 
ment ; V., Secondary Changes; VI., The Rflle of Medicine; VTL, The 
Role of Electricity; VIII., General Survey of Surgical Treatment; 
IX., Preparation for Operation; X., Technique of Operative Methods; 
XX, Post-operative Treatment; XIL, Final Results. The best chap¬ 
ters are undoubtedly the second, third, fourth, and fifth. That on 
Development is to be particularly commended for the clearand inter¬ 
esting manner in whicn thi3 difficult phase of the subject is bandied. 
The fact that medical, electrical, and palliative measures are of but 
little or no avail in these cases is shown in the chapters on the R61e of 
Medicine and of Electricity. This, and the advisability of early opera- 
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tion in the majority of these cases, is a thought which pervades the 
entire book. 

In the chapter on the Technique of Operative Methods much stress 
is laid upon old and obsolete operations, but in a treatise of this kind, 
which must necessarily be somewhat historical, perhaps this is essential. 

The author believes in early operation in these cases, and while 
admitting that cases which give rise to no symptoms are best let alone, 
and that a heavy responsibility rests upon one who advises resort to 
such operations as hysterectomy, he says that there is danger that we 
may forget the far greater responsibility which rests upon those who 
counsel delay until any operation which earlier might have been a 
simple and safe affair has become in consequence of their advice a most 
dangerous and risky proceeding, undertaken, indeed, as the only alter¬ 
native to certain death or constant misery. J. B. S. 


Progressive Medicine. A Quarterly Digest of Advances, Discoveries, 
and Improvements in the Medical and Surgical Sciences. Edited by 
Hobart Amory Hare, M.D., assisted by II. It. M. Landis, M.D. 
Volume II., June, 1901. Surgery of the Abdomen, including Hernia. 
Gynecology. Diseases of the Blood. Diseases of the Glandular and 
Lymphatic System. Metabolic Diseases. Ophthalmology. Volume 
III., September, 1901. Diseases of the Thorax and its Viscera, in¬ 
cluding the Heart, Lungs, and Bloodvessels. Dermatology and Syph¬ 
ilis. Diseases of the Nervous System. Obstetrics. Philadelphia and 
New York: Lea Brothers & Co., 1901. 

The second volume of Progressive Medicine for 1901 contains some 
most important contributions to that valuable publication. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam B. Coley’s section on the Surgery of the Abdomen, including 
Hernia, is a most complete r&umd of the wonderful advances made in 
this ever-widening sphere of surgical activity. What adds especial 
value to the article is the frank expression of the author’s own views 
on the various topics under discussion. Dr. Coley is foremost among 
the abdominal surgeons of the United States, and writes with authority 
on the subject. He has inserted numerous illustrations which elucidate 
mo3t clearly the obscure points in the surgery of a region of which it is 
so necessary that a clear picture should be borne in mind. The discus¬ 
sion of the radical cure of hernia is very fully entered upon, and the 
increasingly favorable results of operations performed by the Bassini 
method or some of its modifications are advanced and contrasted with 
the unsatisfactory and unscientific methods of treatment by injection 
and other non-operative measures. Dr. Clark’s discussion of Gyne¬ 
cology comes in as a valuable supplement to the article by Dr. Coley. 
Particularly interesting will be found the consideration of the origin of 
malignant growths, spinal anrestbesia in gynecological work, ana last, 
but by no means least, the report of the author’s own epoch-making 
researches on the origin, development, and degeneration of the blood¬ 
vessels of the human ovary', with his mechanical theory as to the pro¬ 
duction of the menopause. In view of recent developments in the 
study of the various pathological changes which affect the blood, Dr. 
Stengel’s article upon the subject possesses great value. In no branch 
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of medicine is more laboratory work or of a better character being done 
than in this, and it is a matter for congratulation that the subject is here 
presented in such a manner as to render it available to all physicians. 
Dr. Edward Jackson, in the section on Ophthalmology, discusses with 
especial length diseases of the conjunctiva and external apparatus of 
the eye. Considerable space is devoted to the description of the various 
toxic amblyopias about which there is at present so much discussion. 
He mentions cases of toxic amblyopia due to tea-drinking and to illumi¬ 
nating gas, and adds several further reports of cases due to the use of 
Jamaica ginger. 

The volume for September, 1901, begins with Dr. Ewart’s article on 
Diseases of the Thoracic Viscera and Bloodvessels. As might be expected, 
the largest amount of space isdevoted to pulmonary tuberculosis, although 
influenza and pneumonia are fully entered upon. 'The author describes 
very minutely the treatment of diseases of the heart and bloodvessels 
by means of various baths, such as the Nauheim and the modifications 
of the Schott exercises. In the section on Dermatology and Syphilis, 
Dr. Gottheil’s article will be found especially useful in its discussion of 
the differential diagnosis of skin lesions and in its able presentation 
of the new forms of treatment by phototherapy and radiotherapy. 
The many excellent illustrations which accompany this article are of 
great value. Dr. William G. Spiller’s contribution on Diseases of the 
Brain and Nervous System will be read with much interest because of 
the clear and interesting manner in which the author considers the 
diagnosis of cerebral tumors and abscesses, and of the obscure lesions of 
the spinal cord. There are no classes of cases more difficult to the gen¬ 
eral practitioner than these, and Dr. Spiller’s article will prove a very 
helpful one. In Obstetrics, Dr. Richard C. Norris remarks that the 
literature of the current year has not been characterized by the pro¬ 
duction of any papers of an epoch-making character; nevertheless, 
many contributions of great interest have been written, and from these 
he selects for especial notice those which deal with the subject of 
eclampsia and its treatment by saline infusions, and the papers dealing 
with amesthesia during labor. 

In our review we have necessarily confined ourselves to picking out 
those topics from the various papere which we considered particularly 
worthy of mention, but in each section it will be found that not only 
are these main subjects discussed, but collateral subjects are fully treated 
of also. To the specialist as well as to the practitioner such a series of 
articles is of inestimable value. J. M. S. 


Military Hygiene. By Edward L. Mo ns on, A.M., M.D., Captain 
Medical Department U. S. Army. New York: William Wood & Co. 

It is established that armies suffer much less from wounds and deaths 
incurred in action than from disease. The necessity, then, for a com¬ 
plete and accurate knowledge of military hygiene cannot be gainsaid. 
Heretofore such knowledge has been meagre, incomplete, and widely 
scattered. Dr. Munson has incorporated in his one volume all that a 
military surgeon is required to know of hygiene in its broadest sense. 

Taking the recruit as the unit of the army, as the point of attack 

VOL. 122, NO. C. —NOVEMBER, 1901. 43 
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for all diseases, injuries, and illnesses, as the cause for all hygienic, 
dietetic, sociologic, and prophylactic means and methods, the author 
consumes almost a thousand pages in their consideration. The ■work is 
so complete that collateral reading is unnecessary. 

The nook consists of thirty-one chapters, each a complete treatise on 
a special subdivision of the general head. The treatment of each sub¬ 
ject gives evidence of access to vast stores of statistics, practical knowl¬ 
edge, and experience. The conclusions are given tersely, and are often 
the well-earned result of eliminative personal experience. The lessons 
of the late Spanish-Americau war have been well learned, and if the 
author’s advice is followed need not be repeated. The book is unusu¬ 
ally well balanced, each subject receiving its merited attention. The 
methods advocated for maintaining the efficiency of the Eoldier, guard¬ 
ing him from sickness or disease, and rendering him a contented being, are 
easily employed and eminently effective. From its size the book will 
not often reach beyond the medical department, yet some of the chap¬ 
ters should be in the hands of every officer, medical or otherwise. 

The Commissary' Department would find interesting reading in the 
chapter on “ The Ration.” To the quartermaster we would refer the 
chapters on “ Military Clothing and Equipment,” ** Camp Sites and 
Camps,” “ Post Barracks and Quarters.” The chaplain would find 
interesting material in “ The Habits of the Soldier as Affecting His 
Efficiency.” The canteen is discussed at length, and in its best form 
commended. The commander and subaltern would greatly benefit by 
studying ** The March in Campaign” and “ The Development of the 
Recruit.” The truth, forcibly told, in regard to the results of alcoholic 
and venereal excess might be of benefit if readily accessible in pamphlet 
form to the wayward private. 

There is so much that is easy and practical of application, with results 
that would be beneficial both to the State militia and the regular estab¬ 
lishment, that it is impossible to choose for special mention. The 
author’s method of rendering the uniform water-proof is a suggestion 
that merits attention from a number of view-points. In this way the 
equipment could be lightened, the length of the march prolonged, and 
much physical discomfort avoided. 

From the “ Selection of the Recruit” to the end there is not a 
weak chapter in the book. The illustrations are well selected and exe¬ 
cuted, the index is complete, the priut, as, in fact, the entire workman¬ 
ship of the book, all that could be desired. W. H. K. 


The Child, His Nature and Nurture. By W. B. Drummond, U.B., 

C.M., M.R.C.P.C., Physician to the Western Dispensary, Edinburgh. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This little book, one of the Temple Primer Series, is intended, as the 
author states in his preface, merely as an introduction to the subject of 
the physical and mental development of the child. While the book is 
very limited in its scope and elementary in character, it serves the pur¬ 
pose well, and as a preparation for more pretentious works on child 
study, is well worth reading by anyone interested in the subject. 



